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ALLY’S TROUBLE WITH THE TURKEY. 


‘You know, Old Dear, poor Pa is awfully keen on birds, either on the moor or on the menu. He’s quite an orni—what’s-’is-name—authority— 

» with his customary foresight, he laid down a couple for Christmas consumption. Trotski has thriven like a fighting Turkey-cock ; but Duffy, the 

rinder, is a wily old bird, and won't make paté-de-fois-gras at any price. We tried him for Michaelmas, but he went on hunger-strike, and got so 

"tn that you had to look at him twice before you could-see him. Trotski has been trained to time-table, and is tn tip-top prime condition. Evidently 

e has had an eye on the time-table too, for when Pa invited him out to perform Hari-Kiri, would he perform?—not for monkey-nutski! Hunger- 

rike? Not he! He went in for direct action, and struck good and hard. Poor Pa had a peck of trouble before, but now he’s had a peck of peck. 
“m says the pudding will be all right, but the bird—well, there !—TOOTSIE. 
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WHEN FATHER PRACTICES, 


At home is now the jolliest time 
We children can recall— 

Which is a lot to say, for I’m 
The oldest of them all; 

And though the cause of so much fun 
Poor auntie rather hates, 

We have some really ripping nights 
Now father’s joined the waits. 


As soon as dad has washed his hands, 
And we have had our tea, 

He takes a great big instrument 
And sets it on his knee; 

He putfs arid blows like anything 
And rattles all the slates— 

At least that’s what the neighbours say 

Since father joined the waits. 


The funny faces that he pulls, 
Well, simply make us roar! 
And when we point at his fat cheeks 
He blows them out some more! 
Then, when he gets to a top note, 
He sort of hesitates— 
We've langhed until we've nearly choked 
Since father joined the waits! 


Then, when he thinks we're all in bed 
Upon the stairs we stand, 

And watch him creeping quietly out, 
A lantern in his hand; 

Soon from afar the queerest noise 
Upon the silence grates,— 

For Oh, we hear such funny tunes 
Since father joined the waits! 


jot 
“ONCE BIT, TWICE SHY,” 


The newly fledged policeman was proudly leading 
his first prisoner to gaol. Visions uf promotion flashed 
before his eyes, and when the prisoner begged per- 
mission to go into a shop to buy a sandwich the police 
man, in the innocence of his heart, consented. After 
waiting outside for some time, he at length grew 
anxious, and entered the. shop, to find his captive had 
left by the back doer. His chagrin made him excep- 
tionally alert, and a day or two later he wus fortu- 
nate enough to capture the man again, This time the 
prisoner asked to be allowed to purchase some cigar- 
ettes, but the policeman was obdurate. 

“No,” he said firmly; “you did me iast time.” 

Still the prisoner pleaded a smoke before reaching 
the police station, and at last the policeman, who was 
a smoker himself, gave way. 

“Well, I don’t mind you havins a smoke, but I’m 
not slow enough to be taken im twice. You'll just wait 
outside here, my lad; I'm going in the shop this time.” 


Landlady— Never mind about you having been g ven the part 
of the Dodger in the new play, Mr. Fitz Garrick—you're not 
going to rehearse on me. Where's my rent 7” 


GIRLS ALLY WOULD LIKE TO MEET, 
FLORRIE FROSTDYKE 
Featuring in “Way Up North.” 


Jo¢ 
THE INQUIRING CHILD. 


THE boy belonged to the irritatingly restless and 
inquiring variety, and had that type of harassed 
mother who is either the cause or the effect of such a 
child. 

Father apparently belonged to the phlegmatic, easy- 
going sort so often found wedded to thin and nervous 
wives. 


The train was a few minutes late in leaving the 
terminus, 

“Father,” demanded the youngster, ‘why don’t the 
train start?” 

“ Because the signal’s against it, I suppose,” was 
the smiling reply. 

“Dad, where is the signal?” pursued the child, thus 
encouraged. 

“Why, up the pole!” replied father, laughing laudly 
at his own joke. ; 

“And can’t the train start till they bring it down, 
dad? Who brings it down?” 

“The signalman, of course,” 
blandly. 

“Is he up the pole too, then?” queried the youngster 
anxiously. 

“Don’t be silly, Harry,” reproved the mother, 

“That's all right, my dear,” father intervened. “It’s 
good for him to ask about things. That’s how he 
gains knowledge. No, sonny, the signalman isn’t up 
the pole—at. least, 1 hepe not—he’s in his cabin,’ 

“Is he on a-ship, then?” asked the boy with surprise, 

“No, no; he’s in his cabin alongside the line.” 

“How did he get there, then? Was there a wreck?” 

“What do you mean—a wreck? Now, don't be silly, 
my lad, but pay attention. The signalman’s in his 
cabin. When he pulls a lever the signal will drop, and 
the train will start. See?” 

“Will it drop on anybody, dad?” asked the boy with 
increased interest. 

“No, no, ne! Don't you understand—the signal 
goes like that—see?’’ and the father demonstrated with 
his arm, “And then the train starts.’ 

“Then why doesn’t it?’ demanded the puzzled lad. 

“ Because the signal hasn’t dropped yet. Why don’t 
you pay attention?” 

By this timé father’s face had lost its smile, and 
mother was looking anxious. 

“But you said it had,” persisted the child.. 

“Nothing of the kind,” retorted father impatiently. 
“T told you what-would happen when it did. - Mother, 
can't. you’ keep the kid quiet a bit? Anyone would 
think he wasn’t taught to behave.” 

At that moment the train started with a jerk. 

“Father! FATHER!” cried the boy, excitedly. 
started!’ 

But father’s face was hidden behind his newspaper. 


explained father, 
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HOW OLD BILL GOT ON THE COUNCIL. 


There is a Council in the South 

That’s celebrated for its drouth. 

They have no hall in which t») meet, 
So every Friday for a treat 

They gather at the Old Dun Cow 

To have their usual weekly row. 
Municipal Reformers there, 

They tell me, have been beard to swear, 
And as for Labour—ita rebutls 

On, Fridays lead to fisticufis. 


The natives long have tried to traca 
How that remote suburban place 

Came by its name, and still they search 
The records in their ancient church, 
The parson, spectacles on 1-o8e, 

Hunted through musty folios, 

The clerk, a bow-legged river salt, 

Was always grievously at fault. 

They knew not whence the title came, 
But Boozeborough was its curious name, 


Old Bill in seeking for a home 

Through ali the outskirts had to roam, 
Until at last his toil to crown 

In Boozeborotigh he settled Jown. 

His eagle eye, his martial mien 

Won friends the moment he was seen. 
Municipal Reformers ran 

To greet him as a fellow man. 

And Labour thought he’d be all right, 
A hefty member in a fight. 


Old Bill is feeling happy now, 

They took Bim to the Old Dun Cow, 

And introduced him to the loz 

Of councillors upon the spot; 

Then when Election time came round, 
They wanted someone, it was found, 

To stand for Gin and Bitters Ward: 

And Bill, when they had pressed him hard, 
Consented, but when asked v.hich side 
He'd take, ‘Why, both,” ke quick replied, 


This ready answer raised a storm 
’Twixt Labour and Muniss Reform. 
Both claimed the stalwart candidate, 
Who smoked his pipe, content to wait, 
Meanwhile the Council cursed and swore 
And threw each other to the floor, 

Till Bill got uo and used his fist 

With rare effect. He never missed, 
But put his blows on left and right 

Till everyone ‘led out of sizht. 


Soon came the great Election day, 

Bill’s happy face was bright and gay, 

As in a Rolls-Royee motor-cac 

He rode thrcugh Boozeboreug’t: newr and far. 
He kissed the kids, winked at their mums, 
While merry boy-scouta beat their drums, 
Never was known in Boozeborough free 
Such times, which ne’er again might be. 
Then, when next day they saw the roll, 

It was Old Biil who topped the poll. 


ot 
A CONVERT TO THE CORRESPONDENCE SYSTEM, 


Instructor—* That wildo for ta-day. Come around again next 


week.’ : 
Battered Pupil (after first visit)—*' Er—t think. if you don't mind, 
I will take the rest of the lessons by post.’ 


ee 
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CHAPTER. II. 


CLAWED WANGLE had been whiling away a 
ant afternoon in throwing banana skins Ito the 
“vening maw of a cave bear, 
= . Flow—ook at that!’ he shouted to his wife who 

a in the nursery in the fifth crutch of the tree 
“eding the children on a potage of water snails. 
ae tnat'e our Slam,” she sa‘d, “ but who’s that with 
o “That’s just what I want to know,” remarked 
awed, weighing up his persuader with the eleven 
obs. 

“TI hope he’s not bringing her home to lunch—that 
is so careless—never thinks,” Flow complained. 
on my dead grandfathker’s time, she would have 

Vided the lunch,” Clawed said grimly, ‘this may 
© a progressive age, but give me the good old times.” 
C1 “Very dowdy,” said Flow, climbing down to 
awed’s dining place. 
lik “ What’s Slam wanting to pick up with a thing 

© that for? He’s got too much spare time on his 
4nds,” growled Wangle. 

“And warts,” added Flow. 

i “What the hangman -have warts got to do with 
dle hours,” demanded her husband. 

“Oh! they have. A girl just says she can charm 
tts away, and then she charms him—and he gets 
fatuated. You'll have to put your foot down, Dad.” 

“Qn him or on her?’ 

“On both. I'll help—I want a little more hair 
for baby’s mattress. Those pine cones made too many 
~Mples in his poor little body.” 

“You help yourself, sy dear—only be careful, 

“It’s not true—I dor’t beheve a word you say 
and nothing will make me,” and Mre, Wangle turned 
Sulkily away just as Slam. followed by the fair 
Stranger, sprang from the tree next door, right over 

© cave bear’s inviting smile. 

“Dad—my young lady. 
"nounced proudly. 


bo Vv 


Blenda—my father,” be 


“What?” snarled Clawed, his hair on end, 
t “You heard me,” said Slam, coolly, “We're going 
® get married—aren’t we Blenda?” 

“Yeth”’ cooed the little lady, who, having lost some 


_ ther teeth spoke indistinctly. She smiled a little. 

“And as we can’t find a rafe tree for ourselves 
Yet, we'll live with you Dad. Which branch will you 

Ve us?” ->- 
te “And we so crowded already,” Flow said reproach- 
ly, turning a tear-bedewed face to him. 

“That’s your fault,” Slam remarked, “other peo- 
Dle find homes for at least balf their children. There's 
oo Thickears. Why Dolly Thickear show.d me une 

Tonto that seven of the family went to stay with.” 
“Now look here, my lad,” #aid “Mr. Wangle, 
*eVerely, “You’re too young! I didn't marry till I 
tin’ fifteen and you’re not yet fourteen. You wait 
you can support a wife.” 

“Blenda can support herself,” Slam said: and so 
Pi to prove his words, Blenda swung with one hand 
Pitts a frond while she extracted a fat white grub 
°m the bark with the cther. 

“ Besides, I’m awfully gone on her,” he added. 
boy wrone on. her!”’sshouted Clawed; ‘when I was a 
fe Yd no more have dared to say that.to my father, 
then Td have dared to tickle a Triceratops. Send 

© girl home.” : 

Se “And, Slam, be a good boy and mother will find 
hn & nice wife,” said Flow, sweetly, “I expect my 

N to marry a lady.” 
elon enda swung herself up again, her beady eyes 

iad “Tll have you to know that my mum’s two 
on lived in trees tev times as tall as this dumpy 

© thing, and my mum could kill an Archoeopteryx 
¥ just looking at it. She never had to work for her 
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“ By ble Brefon 


fight his father for the 


living,”’ under her breath she added, scornfully: “Old 
Mother Wangle!” 

“You've heard what I've to say,” remarked Clawcd 
with icy clearness, as he dallied with his persuader. 
“Your duty is to your. parents, If you want to 
work for anyone, work for them.” 

He made a quick movenient toward Blenda, with 
a thought of satisfying 
the dumb beseeching of 
the waiting cave bear, 
but even as he did so 
she glided to the end of 


a trembling frond and 
then with a spring reach- 
ed the leafy upper road 
again and fled. 

Slam sat - looking 


sullen and discontented, 
but he did not attempt 
to follow his lady love. 
Mrs. Wangle offered 
him some eggs which 
had been kept 14 days 
in the sun to give them 
a flavour, together with 
a rib of a’ Pelycosaur 
which she had reserved 


as an emergency .ration 
until the moths had 
found it. Slam refused 


the peace-offering sulk- Seen him climb 
ily. into the alfic. 


**You and dad mar- vase a 


ried when you wanted 


to,” he grumbled. **?’m Zs 
breaking my poor : 
heart.” 
“Well, I'm old enough to regret it,” sighed his 
mother, “What with those carnivora, which the 


Government allow to do practically as they like, and 
the difficulty of getting suflicient food for a growing 
family, a2 mother nas a 
miserable time of it.” 

**You don’t have 
any washing to do like 
people will have in a 
million years — and 
there’s no cooking and 
no kitchen fires—I don’t 
see that it’s so bad, and 
anyhow that’s no reason 
why I shouldn’t m ry 
Blenda. ~The way she 
can catch water rats is 
just. wenderful.. And 
she'll do all the house- 
work.” 

** When you’ve got a 
home for her to do it in. 
I don’t want any young 
female interfering in my 
affairs,’ said Mrs. Wan- 
gle with great severity. 

Sam blubbered out- 


right. He had with 
difficulty persuaded 
Blenda to follow him 


and now he was left 
lonely. Other girls had 
to be bought, and par- 
ents only sold the worst ones to poor people like himself. 
There were brides to be won by clubbing \shem 
senseless and taking them away, but he had no stroag 
Besides, the fathers and 


castle to take one away to. 
brothers of young ladies 
if they caught the young 
hunter, hunted him in 
turn and then—any old 
thing might happen: 
Certainly he might 


headship of the family, 
but at present the old 
man was almost half as 
big again as he, and very 
handy with both club 
and stones. 

So he sat moodily 
thinking how he could 
repay his parents for 
their lack of interest in 
his first real love affair— 
when over the tree tops 
he saw an old. man ad- 
vancing, _ huge and 
mouthy, followed by two 
younger ones, and he 
realised that they were 
Blenda’s rela:ives. He 
decided to permit them 
to interview his father 
in his absence, and slip- 
ping guickly down the 
tree he dropped into the swamp. 

In a second the cave-bear was lumbering after 
him, but a Bronto hearing the splash, lifted his head 


to ascertain the cause and seeing Bruin made a grab 
at him. The cave bear, huge though he was, was 
quick. As the Bronto seized him, he got an armful of 
the Bronto’s neck. ; 

The invading old man roared defiance. Clawed 
beat his breast and roared back at him. The two 
young men howled—they urged their father to make 
a dash forward. Clawed’s uplifted club had to be 
met by someone, and they felt they could spare the 
head of their family better than themselves. 

“Come over here,” roared Blenda’s father, ‘‘ What 
d’you mean by stealing my daughter, you old thief?” 

‘Stealing be hanged, she’s only fit for the kitchen,” 

Several Pteros flew up and hovered about. They 
scented battle even above the scents of the stagnant 
swamp, where the water-loving vegetation was slowly, 
very very slowly, arranging the future coal beds. A 
few hyenas came slopping over the wet ground, and 


took up the position recently vacated by the cave bear 
who was now trying to discover how long he could 
hold his breath under water. 

Blenda’s old man made a spring—Slam’s old man 
hit out; and in an instant the first invader ‘caught 
it and nothing else. He fell fortunately on a hyena 
rather larger than a modern donkey, and then the 
chase begun, 

The two young men hesitated. Each invited the 
other to attack first, and as neither accepted the in- 
vitation they went home to discuss the matter further, 
and to settle which would be the new head of the 
family. They -were still discussing the matter when 
their old man turned up. He had brought home a 
jackal for supper, and although his left arm was 
useless, his teeth were in first rate order. 

Slam returned to the family tree and began to ex- 
plain how he had gone craftily to cut off the retreat 
of the invaders and that he would have done so had 
not—he explained it in twelve different ways. : 

Then Clawed shortened his Club, The family deit; 
seemed to require a sacrifice, and had not Flow come 
to the rescue, the Spartan father and high priest of 
Oware Aru would have earned the respect of future 
generations by his willingness to slay his son and heir. 

He sat and wondered whether the old man of the 
family was really its chief or merely a doormat. He 
had always intended to rule so long as he retained 
his strength. He had not been able to depose his 
own father until he was 20. This interference of the 
female element, this horrible exhibition of woman’s 
rights, was demoralizing, He feared and detested the 
modern ‘female of his period. 

Slam had seen him climb into the attic out of 
Flow’s way, and no longer would he respect the head 
of the family as he shonld do. There was only one 


Are forly 
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thing to do and that was to get Flow out of the way— 
and then prove to Slam that he hadn't an earthly 


chance in a ivough and tumble with his father, 
(Te be continued.) 
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FAVOURITE FILM FASHIONS, 


NORAH NOGGS 
n “Puss in Boots Drug Shop.” 


)o( 
A FOND FAREWELL, 


P.C. Doherty was six feet. four in his socks; the ser- 
geant was a foot shorter. The sergeant looked 
along the line. ‘Head up there, Doherty,” he cried. 
Doherty raised his head. ‘“ Uy higher,” said the little 
sergeant. ‘There, that’s better. Don’t let me see 
your head down again.” 

“Am I to be always like this?” asked Doherty, 
staring away above the little sergeant’s head. 

“You are.” 

“Then I'll say good-bye to ye sergeant, for Th 
never see yez again.” 


of 

It was in the churchyard. The morning sun shone 
brightly and the dew was still on the grass 

“Ah, this is the weather that makes things spring 
up,” remarked a passer-by casually to an old gentle- 
man seated on a bench 

“Hush!” replied the old gentleman. 
three ‘vives buried here.” 


“l’ve got 


Jo(- 
TOUCHING LINES, 
Atter a Well-Known Poet, 


Lives of great men oft remind us, 
We could make this life sublime, 

And when passing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the stands of time. 


Different now is man’s ambition; 
Day and night he’s striving hard, 

Not to leave—with his permisrion— 
Finger-prints at Scotland Yard! 


= 


Father—** Vell, vot d'yer think of your new little brother, 1 | ed 


Tky (who has been to sce new 
Father—" No.” 

Tky—“ An’ no teeth!" 
Father—“ Vell—er—no, but—” 
lTky—** Tell yer vot it is, fader, they've ‘ad yer—‘e’s an old "un !” 


by)—"' Vy, he’s got no 


THE HEAD WAITER 
AND MR. LLOYD GEORGE. 


DINNER? Yes, sir. Just on, sir. Let me take 
your hat and coat, sir... You will tind this a pleasant 
table—quite out of the draught. And what would you 
like, sir? ... Leek. soup? Very good, sir.-. 

* * * * * 
but am I right in believing you to 
. Ah, I thought so, sir, al- 
though I couldn’t be quite sure. There seem to be 
so many doubles of pecple about nowadays. At least, 
there seems to be a lot of people about who kid them- 
selves they resemble parties very much more important 
than themselves, and send their photos to the papers 
to prove it. Silly, I cail it, sir. What’s the good of 
me looking like, say, Rockfeller if I’ve only got four 
pence in me pocket; or like Edison, if I've got about as 


Excuse me, sir, 
be Mr. Lloyd George? . 


much brain as a rabbit? By the way, sir, what 
will you follow with? ...- Roast Welsh mutton? Very 
good, sir... 


* * * * * 


Your mutton, sir—straight from the mountains of 
Wales, where, I daresay, it often watched them glowing 
sunsets which you are so fond of referring to in your 
political speeches. By the way, sir, you were not far 
wrong in your prophecy about the increasing power of 
Labour in politics. I daresay you were a bit Cis- 
appointed to tind the Conservative Party had secured 
a working majority over all the rest of the Parties; 
but I faney you are not quite out of the picture yet, 
sir. I don’t fancy,somehow, that this is going to be 
a very long Parliament, and if you and Mr. Asquith 
could only settle your differences and join, hands, you 
would stand a good chance at the rext General Election 
of being the second strongest, Party in the House—if 1.0t 
the strongest—because there wouldn’t be quite so many 
tbree-cornered and four-cornered contests which let £0 
many Labour extremist# ‘through... Not as Im 
against Labour, sir, as Labour. But I objects to these 
here Lenins and Trotzkys what have wormed their way 
into Westminster somehow. 

j * * * * * 
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If you'll excuse me saying so, ‘sir, I think your fal\ 
from power was one of the most surprising things 
that’s happened in English politics for many years, Of 
course you can see why it is, sir... You can’t under- 
stand it yet? You surprise me. You do, indeed, sir, 
It was in my opinion because you didn’t seem to realise 
as the war was over. You still seemed to be spoiling 
for a fight. Look how you backed up Greece against 
Turkey, and then, when Turkey turned the tables on 
the Greeks—Greecers, I call them—you sent out that 
8.0.8. to the Colonies, as though another Germany, 
atrong as the one we beat, had risen up against us. 

* n * * * 

Coffee,-sir? ... Turkish? ... No, sir; I’m not trying 
to rub it-in, It just happened like that, that’s all. 
But, as I was remarking, you didn’t seem to get out of 
the war habit. It was just what we wanted while the 
war was on, but now we've got something in the way 
of peace. Besides, you never said definite as your 
intention. was to get out of Mespot and Palestine at 
once—which were swallowing up millions of our money 
every year while we’ve got hundreds of thousands of 
unemployed looking in vain for work, 

a we * 7 * 

No, sir, I’m not the, sort what kicks a man when 
he isdown. I give you credit for all you did during the 
war. I don’t suppose there was another man breath- 
ing what could have done what you done, and carried 
on year after year without breaking down. But a man 
what's suitable for war isn’t .Jways the best for peace, 
And it doesn’t follow that because the country doesn't 
seem to want you now, that it isn’t grateful for what 
you done then. When you've had a rest, and got back 
into a peaceful frame of mind, nerhaps we shall want 
you again. 

” * * + * 

Very good, sir... I hope you’ve enjoyed 
and I trust you feel no offence at what 
I’m very glad to hear it, sir... Good- 
I’m very much obliged, I’m sure 


The bill? 
your repast, 
I’ve said... 
evening, sir. 


COMPLIMENTARY, 


He—"* Are you a victor here ? ” cba 

She—" No, I'm a native.” 

He—"Then the Council johnnies should advertise you as one of 
the attractions of the p 


ae yrereme a ' 
ALWAYS BUSY, 


“TI never get a chance to stand when the national 
anthem is being played.” 

“Why not?’ 

“Too busy picking up things. My wife drops @ 
glove or a handkerchief every time she rises.” 


_—_— 


it takes at 
Some ain’t any virtues 


Some people never parade their virtues; 
least two to make a parade. 
to parade. 

Marriage is an endless chain; 
link. Sometimes he misses it. 
“The Missing Link.’ 


man is the weakest 
Then they call him 


— 


” 


“Too much kissing causes the heart tronble 
a physician, 
came first. 


says 
We always thought the heart trouble 


Motto for the flapper: “‘Saye the surface and you 
save all.” Motto for the knut: “ Shave the top lip and 
you shave all.” 


‘““Your old car's worn very well.” 

“¥es. I've had it four years and done fifty thou 
sand miles.” 

“What did you give for 1t?” 

“Well, I haven't paid for it yet.” 


-——)0——— 
“SAD.” 


She died in her bed, she died in her bed, 
Her age was but twenty-five; 
But, strange to say, the very same day 
Was up and quite alive. 
For in her room a sweet perfume, 
Like the scent of a golden wattle,— 
That girl so fair was dyeiny there, 
And the dye was ls. a bottle. 


——)o( 


“I'm co’ lect ng on behalf of the blind, sir." 
*Tha's right, ole chap. What about handing me over a bit o” 
=-count of last nicht 7” 
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The Elder cooled his sacred heed 

So witnessed not this shamefw’ deed; 

He rushed for comfort tae McBung, 

An’ went First Footin’ when the Kirk Bells Rung. 
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He blindly kissed the Farmer’s face, 
Wha’ kick’d him shriekin’ intae space; 
He sought again his Maggie’s cot, 
And ’tween twa fechtin’ blagyirds got: 


The Elder’s health her father drinks, 
And Taggart says just what he thinks. 
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HELLO! HELLO!!-.--,ULLO!! 


Laurer SHTMM WM Gp 


WHO’S that?...Is that you, Lardi?...Oh! how 
funny! I was just taking off the receiver to ring you 
up and tell you all my troubles....Troubles? My 
stars, yes; I should think T have! Well, I'll tell you 
what happened to me yesterday-—but. to do that, I must 
go back still further, to the day when Bob first told 
me that I was getting “ snappy and nervey.” 


- 


4 
wv fer 


I was sitting on his knee talking about our future 
life of joy and bliss—(shut up! T hate telephone gur- 
gles!)—with one arm round his neck and my chin rest- 
ing on the top of his nice sleek honey-of-flowered head, 
when a pin ran into me somewhere 

“Oh! d-—n!’’ I shouted, leaping to the ground, after 
uttering an ear-splitting yell. 

“My dear old thing, you really must do something 
for your nerves!” said Bob, with a bit of a sneer. 
“You've been doing nothing lately but squeal and snap 
and jump and twitch and jerk and everything else, 
which shows you are in a bally bad state of nervous ex- 
haustion, You must take something or try some- 
thing for it!” 

Well, that set me thinking (no, no; th-inking—not 
drinking), and I realised that what he said was true. 

And “nerves” are awful—a)solutely crumple you 
up after a bit, don’t they?—so I got scared and tried 
bromide and phospherine and aspirin and all the 
patent medicines ever made, but all to no good, 

I still cussed and jumped when pins ran into me, 
and glared when people trod on my toe, and shivered 
when a ‘bus nearly emashed up m-: and. my taxi—in 
fact, showed emotion where a-girl of my noble birth 
and breeding ought to remain calm, and made a 
general nuisance of myself. 

“Tootsie, you’re nervey'” said the Dook, when f 
shuddered because Pa sneezed ten times, while three 
doors banged, and Alexandry practised the concertina 
and seven tyres burst (out in the street) simul- 
taneously. 
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“Yes, I b’lieve IT.am! I wish I knew how 


to cure 
it!’ I replied dolefully. 
“Tl tell you. Quite easy—FISH!” 
“Fish? D’you mean eat plaice and co—”’ 
“No, no catch fish—or try to catch fish, Nothing 


lixe fishing for the nerves. An uncle of mine had got 


neuritis and neuralgia and St. Vitus’s dance and loco- 
motor ataxy and all the other nerve complaints, and 
nothing did him a scrap of good till he started off by 
himself with rod and line and worms—and hshed, 
The first day he was better, the second day better still, 
the third day well. Absolute cure for nerves—fishing!”’ 

And that settled it. Right away I made up my 
nice pure and innocent mind—I would go and fish, 

Of course if I caught any poor wriggling pet I 
would put him back again—but, from all I had heard, 
it didn’t seem likely that I should do anything so 
cruel, 

. . . . . 

But the calm serenity of sitting .out in the damp 
with a bit of string fastened on to a stick, and with- 
out speaking to anyone, should be tried. 

Therefore I made enquiries, and found out that a 
good spot for trying my new treatment would be a 
place called Grotly Creek—a little backwater between 
Moonbury and Hatchet—and I borrowed Milly de Popp’s 
car and chautleur to take me there, 

It was a fine morning when J arrived at about 
eleven o'clock, so, after telling the car to come back 
for me at six, I opened my little camp stool, sat dowa 
and began to see about baiting my “hook. 

I had got flies and worms, but when I saw the 
dear things wriggle (you know how I love all dumb 
brothers, don’t you?) 1 decided to try chocolate cake 
instead. 

So, taking a bit out of the parcel I had brought for 
my lunch, I stuck it on the hook and threw it into the 
water 

et x 163 
away!” 


What the,..are you doing? Go 
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Those were the worda I heard, Lardi—heard ’em 
thouted from the other side of a busk on my right. 
“Who are you?” I yelled. 


like a good old romp.” 


But I didn’t finish the sentence, because, so ine 
furiated was I that I began to creep round the bush 
to try_and see—yes, my dear, that was it? you've 
guessed right. ’ 

Yes; in I fell with a splash, into the ice-cold water, 

‘Oh! help! save me!” T squealed.,, 

“All right! You don’t deserve it, but I suppose 
T must!” came the reply. And a moment later I found 


that two strong arms had picked me out and carried 
to the 


me back bank, 


. . ’ + 
Then, Lardi, I looked up and saw a pair of the 
bluest eyes (you know how blue eyes always “ get 


me,’ don’t you?) and the most attractive mouth I’ve 
seen for 2 long time. 

“Who are you?” IT murmured. 

“TI am—er—well, ‘Donali” is enough for you!” 

“How kind of you te save me!” 

“Yes, it is! But I’m going to have my reward 
now that I see what a very peach-like young person 
you are. I’m going to kiss you now—right away —then 
I'm going to carry you to the little pub just at the 
back here, where they'll dry your things—then we'll 
sit in the parlour by the fire and go on kissing for 
the rest of the day! That's the programme, my — 
chocolate-cake fishe>-girl Rere’s the start!” 
. . « . * 

So that was a nice way of calming down my nerves, 
wasn’t it? I set out for a placid uneventful dulness, 
me at one end of a line and a bit of bait at the 
other, and instead, I got—er—well, my dear, if I tell 
you the rest, you must promise not to say a word to 
Bob, because—are you there?--Lardi!—oh! dash! the 
‘phone’s “gone dead ”-—not a sound!—can’t even call 
the Exchange! cuss it! I must fly ont to a Call office 
and report to the Superviser! 

Perhaps it’s a good thing though—that cat Lardi 
never can be trusted! 


—)o( 


“A GOER,.” 


She won the 100, won the mile, 
And was but twenty-one. 
But when she won the two-mile, too— 
Well, they guessed that she could run. 
Then later on went farther still, 
Though that was since her marriage, 
One day she did 100 miles— 
But in «w first-class carriage. 


)o( 
A GOOD TIME, 


“Ah, after all,” said Jones, faintly, ‘“there’s nothing 
He was sitting up in bed, holding 


“T am fishing, and I don’t want you and your 
cake spoiling my sport.” 


chocolate 


“T’ve as much right to fish ag you have!” 


“Have you? 
bally line—I'll 
“Will you? 


I'll see about that! 
break that for you!’ 
Then I’ll—” 


s 


Now here’s your 


his latch key to his right eye, which was a shade blacker 
than a chunk of. Wallsend. “There was I a-trying to 
kiss Maria’s sister Jane. and I fell and nearly knocked my 
eye out on the fender. . And-there was the baby a-scream- 
ing terrible all the night because the new gal set it down 
on the clothes brush in mistake fcr a cushion. Then 
there’s poor young Jones, as is engaged to my sister Polly, 
has been and got one of the veins of his arm opened owing 
to her wearing a pin at the back of her neck, and nearly 
bled to death. And the missus, too, in ‘elping Uncle Bill, 
ar we've got expectations from, goes and drops half a pint 
of scaldin’-apple sauce on his bald ’ead 2nd down his back. 
And he says as how he’ll see us in the union workus afore 
be parts with a bob to us, Ah! there’s nothing like a 
family party!” 
: ol 


WHY THEY’RE WHISKERLESS, 


Little Boy: 
heaven? 

Mother: Why, certainly, dear. 

Little Boy: But, mother, I never saw any pictures of 
angels with beavers. , 

Mother: No, dear, men get in with a close sha ve. 

““Who is the responsible man in this firm?” asked the 
brusque visitor, : 

“T don’t know who the responsible party is,” answered 


the sad office boy, “but I am the one who is always to 
blame.” 


Mother, are there any men angels in 


———)o(—_—— 
BEAUTY AT A DISCOUNT. 


Though beauty is extoiled in books, 
Its influence is lost 

The uglier a bull pup looks, 
The more it seems to cost. 
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ALLY 
THE PEOPLE 


OF THE POSTERS. 


Interviewed by ALLY SLOPER. 
I—SIR KREEMY KNUT. 


When strolling through the lanes of Kent, 
Not far from Maidstone Town, 
I felt a trifie tired, so on 
A tussock sat me down; 
The pleasant air was. full of scent, 
And insects drowsy hum— 
The only thing I seemed to lack 
Was a congenial chum. 


As if ir answer to my theughts 
Appeared Sir Kreemy Knut, 

Which gave me far more pleasure than 
If I'd been Jeff or Mutt; 

He had a parrot 6n his wriat, 
A “window” in his eye— 

Two harmless little habits 
You can always tell him by. 


* Good-day, Sir Kreemy Knut,”’ I saidy 
“You know me then?’ said he; 

“Who doesn’t, was my swift retort, 
“Can have no eyes to see! 

No matter where I go, your form 
Conspicuous appears: 

Tve known you—though we haven’t met— 
For years and years and years!” 


“That's not surprising,” said Sir Knut, 
“For, Nerth, East, West and South, 
As iong as i recall, I’ve been 
In everybody's mouth!” 
“Pray tell me, then, Sir Knut,’ I gaid, 
“What is your special role’’— 
Whereat the Parrot joudly screeched, 
And shouted “Scratch a po!l'” 


“Your face, Sir,” I ecntinued, 
“Is both innocent and bland, 
Bat yet has an expression 
Which J don’t quite understand; 
Thanks to your monocle, you look 
A trifle worldly-wise, 
Though that moustache upon your lip 
Sagacity belies!’ 


“You have the stature of a Loy, 
The cranium of a man, 

And some of that gexny carelessness 
Recalling Peter Pan! 

In dress you are immaculate, 
From glossy hat to shoe; 

Now tell me if you'll be so kind, 
Exactly what you do.” 


“My face is innocent and bland,” 
Sir Kreemy Knut replied, 

“Because for children joy supreme 
My task ’tis to previde! 

My look of woridly wisdom I 
Can soon explain away— 

I frequently accompany 
Young ladies to the play! 
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‘As for this-brush mcustache of mine, 
I wouldn’t wear it, but 

It seems to me essertial, just 
To prove that I'm a Knut! 

But not alone to boys and girls, 
Young ladies and their beaux, 

Am I forever welcome, for 
The aged like me too!” 


* Now, tell me further,” I resumed, 
“Why have you for a pet 
A parrot?”’—Here it chuckled 
In a way I shan’t forget. 
“My parrot does the thinking,” 
Was Sir Kreemy Knut’s reply, 
“While I do all the talking 
Through the goods that I supply;” 


“Don’t say that you’re a trader!” 
I exclaimed in- mild surprise, 
Whereat he gazed upon me 
With his wide, reproving eyes. 
“Of course I am a trader,” 
He replied (I muttered “ Bosh!’’); 
“My trade is making Toffee— 
Which surpasses making tosh!” 


“Here in this lovely land of Kent, 
Fair as a maiden’s dzeam, 

Graze gentle herds of fragrant breath, 
Which yield for me their cream; 

While down in tropic lands afar 
Tall sugar canes aspire, 

From which plantation hands extract 
The sweetness I require, 


The Maid—"1 wonder why this bust has mo face?” 
The Lad—** Oh, 1 expect it has been stared out of countenance. What?” 


“ With these ingredients, combined 
With others fresh and pure; - 

I, in my. Maidstone factory, make 
Those toffees that allure,— 

That make the babes crow with delight, 
Young children dance with glee, 

And tempt full many a maid to ‘sit 
Upon her sweetheart’s knee!” 


Sir Kreemy Knut produced a tin, 
For me to taste and try. 

“IT don’t eat sweets,” said I; said he, 
“You will. do by and “by. 

Once give your palate the delight 
Of savouring this sweet, | 

And after, without Super-Kreem, 
Life will seem incomplete.” 
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I took, I tasted, and I fell! 
I grasped the tin again, 
And had a toffee orgy in 
That lovely Kentish lane, 
Soon children wending homeward 
From school were clustering round, 
And their joy at tasting Super-Kreem— 
My own enjoyment crowned! 


When I at last looked up, I found 
Sir Kreemy Knut had gone; 

The children, too, departed, 
And I was left forlorn; 

The sun was setting, and the tirds 
Had hushed their merry din— 

So on I trudged to Maidstone, just 
To buy another tiv! 


WOMAN'S SPHERE. 
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Second— Now, don't forget, Slogger, keep yer eye on his left.” N 
Slogger—"* Yus— but ‘ow can I when 'e keeps ‘is blinkin’ [eft on my eye ? 


THE REASON WHY. 


“* Where's yer mother ?” 

“Gone to. the Children’s After-Care Com- 
mittee Meetin’, an’ I'm lookin’ after the 
kid.” 


“There you are! A nice, ripe, juicy 
melon !” 


“Heard about Jimmy? He's in hospital. 

e boys were standing rounds of drinks 

here last night, and he spoke out-of his 
turn.” 


E 
a 


“If I can’t get at it one way, | will 
another,” grunted longnose. 


** Miss Twickletoe is very sorry, sir, but she is in her bath and you ca snot see her now.” 
“ 77 
Why? Water soapy? 


And po the —— “ey a what it “Will you go over first, sir, cr shall 1? This 
will cost to replace the fence. bridge don’t bear more than a certain weight.’ 


Gus—" Willy, here's a three- 


penug bit; tell your sister Cabby—" Make it five bob, sir, and it'll be about fair.” Doc ‘or—" The a Do 4 swelling, Mr. Redwine 13 that some 
in Neo y Fi Bj “sas 5 is ¥ h.” water has collected at the joint. A oe, 
. _ Pg ea i cn wae Coli" Poeaa ke, 5 pn Spel ee sdhes: to say you Mr. Rerdwine— Water, Doctor, water! Now how on ea:th did it get 


+4 ” h ? ” 
she's ext.” rode in the last growler ? there 
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THAT YOU BE TAKEN Awar Tro 
THE PLACE FROM wticd You 
CAME , THERE TO MEET A 


MAN wrHo SHALL ASPHYtIATE ¢: ; ' 
You witn YOUR OWN Bap ‘ es 3 Beg 1; ! : 


GAS. 


UE! — aes ‘AND So sAY . 
by LEADER. §% ; 


=< > . 
2slor wails: 
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OUR WEEKRLY WHIRLIGIG. 


Asquith and George, for leadership they wrangle, While Winston waits to straighten out the tangle. Ex-Kaiser Billy yearns to play the goat, 
ith glands fresh grafted from some monkey's throat. .“ Beer, glorious beer,’’ wails poor John Barleycorn, “ Nobody drinks it now,’’ sighs Bung, 
Forlorn. Of all the rotten swindles that are ramping round to-day, The worst is one that makes good people squirm, When Companies who sell bad 
8as and make consumers pay, On quantities computed by the therm. The plight of the miners, as Hodges must own, Is action direct From the 
"roubles they've sown. A tenancy certain of two-hundred years, Cannot be relinquished without many tears. Vaccination is vexation, unless small- 
Pox is bad; It seems to me when paying the fee—io be a doctor’s fad—THE SLOPERIAN SHOWMAN, 


MISPLACED CONFIDENCE. 
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ar as Very tame game to-day, not a foul on either 
s de. 
Buster—** No, but what would you expect on a day like this? 
st More suitab!e for ducks than fouls.” t : Wi 
a 7 GHEE is 
Ay J fA a 
fy 7: te / Fs hf “Ts . . . . 
He was an inoffensive old shoeblack, waiting dispiritedly for YS JI Lf, Mi Ws, G Ji Yj He afforded every facility in the way of lucid information, 
&® job, and two boy friends marked him for their prey. te LL, Lf fs ; YY 
Vi 
a Uy, 
eee 
Boy (who has been told by plumber to go and fetch some ~ 


Accosted with bland interrogation as to the precise locality of pliers)}—** They ain't got no Plyers, guv'ner, so I've 
* ce tain street, brought these ‘ere Gold Flake.” Alss! that human confidence had been so misplaced! 


“AS 
SAYING” 
e 
* 
I WISH it had been my luck 
to be present at the footbal 
match between the G Division 

Police and the City Police the 

other day, when each team had 
"a player ordered off the field for 

lighting.- ‘Is there anyone 

breathing who can lay their 
hands upon their solar plexuses and truthfully declare thatthey 
do not feel a secret satisfaction at the spectacle of a person in 
any sort of authority falling from grace? believe 
there is not, At any rate, I—who try not to be a 
hypocrite—freely confess that I should chortle with joy 
to see a couple of “‘coppers”’ fall out, have a “ set to,” 
and thereby commit the offence for which most of them 
many a time have “run in” an unruly citizen. [f, 
when the two policeman-footballeras cooled down, they 
had simultaneously realised that there was “constabu- 
lary duty to be done,”’ and had proceeded to march one 
another to the nearest police station, it would have 
been a fitting climax to a simply “top-hole” incident. 

* * * * - 

IN proportion as we regard, with a certain amount 
of awe, all persons “drest in a little brief authority ” 
and a distinctive uniform—so long as they perform 
their duties with dignity and address—so is any failure 
on their part in this respect capable of exciting in- 
extinguishable laughter, not unmingled with a modicum 
of good-natured contempt. The railway guard who 
misses his grab at the handle of his compartment, and 
is left stranded on the platform; the officer who trips 
over his sword; the parson who stumbles up the steps 
of his pulpit, or appears in the dock charged with dis- 
orderly behaviour, are all food for primitive merri- 
ment, howeyer much our sympathy may smother it. 

* * * * * 
(“ When coppers start fighting,’ the Old ’Un said, 
“There’s only one thing left to do— 
To the nearest. pleece statiom at once have ’em led, 


The same as they'd treat me and you!’’) 
* * . & * x . 


PROBABLY the ex-Sultan’s bitterest -feelings in his 
exile from Turkey will be those~ aroused by his 
enforced separation from the lovely ladies of his harem, 
and the news that it is the intention of a number of 
the most beautiful of them to exhibit their charms— 
hitherto reserved for him alone (not to mention the 
coal-black gentlemen who were their guards)—upon the 
stage. If the loveliness 
of some of these hither- 
to jealously - concealed 
damsels has not been ex- 
aggerated, the Zeigfried 


Follies will hereafter 
look like pantomime 
dames by comparison. 


I hear these Turkish 
houris are to appear 
first in Paris; and I am 
wondering if it will te 
possible for me to slip 
across the Channel on 
some business pretext 
without exciting the sua- 
picion of Mrs. Sloper. I 
did hint at the possi- 
bility of a summons to 
rance at breakfast the other morning; but all I got 
from Mrs: 8. was a loud sniff and a veiled hint that ) 
am much more likely to receive a summons for the 
gas. I don’t feel! any excruciating pity for the ex- 
Sultan on the loss of hig harem. Solomon bit olf 
rather more than he could chew in the matrimonial line 
thousands of years ago, and—judging by the tenor ot 
some of his remarks—found his several hundred wives, 
etc., a bit of a handful. But as for the dear girls the 
Sultan’s abdication has released from bondage, I guess 
they are going to have the time of their lives. Should 
any of them disdain the glare of the footlights and 
desire an easy situation, with al] found, they might do 
worse than inquire at the Sloperies between the hours 
of 3 and 5 p.m., when Mrs. 8. indulges in her siesta and 
“The Cheese” is closed. 
* * * * * 
(“The ex-Sultan’s houris,”’ the Old ’Un cried, 
“Ought now to feel merry and bright, 
For instead of cold sherbert they’ll soon be plied 
With pints of champagne every night!”) 
* * * ” * 

YOU need not let it go any further, but I saw 
“‘ Biffy’ at the Garrick the other night. I don’t mind 
telling you I went in “on my face’’—but, judging by 
the show, there shouldn’t be any need to “paper the 
house.” ... No, sir, Mrs. 8S. did not accompany me. 
She was otherwise engaged—and thought I was. I 
can’t understand why the Press hasn’t given “Biffy” 
better notices. I freely admit it made me laugh rather 
more than fitted my reputation for gravity and decorum; 
but I found some of the situationa ifresistible. One 
complaint. I have to make about. Teddie Gerrard— 
which may sound strange—we didn’t see enough of her.~ 
... No, no; I. don’t’ mean’ what you-mean.. -I mean to 
say she didn’t oceupy the stage as much as I should 
have liked her to have done. As for Robert Hale—well, 
he carried all before him—including the other prin- 
cipals’ wives and the maid-servant. I tell you, if you 
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‘nothing, I’m afraid will 
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SLOPER’S 
AWARD OF MERIT 
has this day been conferred on 
~ LORD WOOLAVINGTON 
siniclhy ‘wahoo Ketter teelk Chasing wate 


*“Wotto, dad,” chortled the Red Sealed Cherub, 
**T reckon if-you'd followed his mounts instead of 
his mountain; dew, you’d have had to. charter a 
supertaxicab to take home your winnings !” 

But the Paleolithic Punter reached for his riding 
whip and the Kid skedaddled. 


want a good, hearty, healthy laugh, go and see “Biffy” 
—the fictitious business partner who materialises, to the 
discomfiture of the giddy husbands who create him to 
cover up their nefarious proceedings. 

x * oa * * 

ANOTHER farce, which, I daresay, most of us saw 
something of, was not so amusing 1s “Biffy.” I allude 
to the march of the unemployed from all parts of the 
country to London, to interview the Prime Minister. 
Perhaps farce is not the right word, Tragi-comedy is 


a better one. For 
scores of poor, hungry, 
footsore, deluded, de- 


cent working men, to 
be induced, by a hand- 
ful of self-seeking Bol- 
shevik extremists to 
“pad the hoof” for 
hundreds of miles to 
serve unwittingly the 
carefully-hidden purpose 
of a red revolution was 
pathetic. But thank 
heaven, once. an Eng 
lishman always an. Eng- 
lishman; and when the 
wisest of these deceived 
workless men discovered 
the true character of 
their self-appointed leaders, they took the sensible 
course of breaking ranks and turning their faces to- 
wards home again, leaying the Communist leaders to 
work on more plastic material. I believe the dan- 
gerous wave of unemployment has now reached ite 
height; and instead of breaking and_ flooding the 
country with destruction, will shortly ‘begin rapidly to 
recede. * * * * * 

WE'VE all heard by this time it is love that makes 
the “News of the World” go round. but, after all, it is 
the right sort of love that keeps the world more or less 
on the square. What the right sort is Mrs. Gertie de 8. 
Wentworth-James cleverly and startingly explains in 
her new work, “The Love Book” (T. Werner Laurie 
and Co., 2s, 6d. net), There are one or two passages in 
this volume which I should very much like to point out 
to Mrs. Sloper; but, on the other hand, there sre 
several she might go out of her way to point out to 
me. I therefore think it wisest to tuck it away at the 
back of the top shelf of the book-cise amongst the 
archives of the Sloper Family—which is something like 
all of you do when you have read it. 

: * * * * * 

TALKING about the world going round, what about 
the earth wobbling? I see it stated that Greenland is 
moving westward at the rate of twenty yards per 
annum, This leaves me cold—almost as cold as if I 
lived in Greenland. If it is “going west” no faster 
than that, I can only say I envy it—that’s all. ‘The 
only thing that troubles me is that it will give the 
shipping companies an excuse for putting up the fares 
to—well, to wherever it is they go in Greenland. 

* * * * * 

I HOPE Canada is not shifting farther west as well, 
else the extra freight on Canadian cattle—the ban on 
which is soon to be lifted—will not bring about the 
reduction in the price 
of “home - killed,’’ 
which I was looking 
forward to. The gooa 
old days, when one 
could buy prime Eng- 
lish rump at Ild. or Is. 
a pound, and “ block 
ornaments’”’ for-next to 


neyer come back. The 
cost of housekeeping to 
day is absolutely the 
limit. When I have 
budgeted for the com- 
ing week’s necessary 
supplies of liquid’ nour- 
ishment I often find my- 
self with next to noth- 
ing to give Mra- Sloper for the purpose of keeping the 
home fires burning... But, thank goodness, there is: al- 


. Ways a good ~blaze“at “The Cheese,”’-however cold it 


may be at home. —Mrs..8. keeps herself *warm by» bust- 
ling about the house, I believe—exercise from which we 
thinkers are debarred. But even that deprivation is 
borne philosophically by yours truly. 


CHATS 
AT “THE 
CHEESE.” 


No. 6. 


“Sir,” quoth the eminent litterateur as he de 
posited himself gingerly in his customary corner at 
Dr, Johnson's favourite hostel, “Sir, as I was saying 
Oo-o-uch! pray be careful! that was right on the 
whew—Homocea!” 

The ominous wisp of red tape was the tale tellers 
Inadvertently I had lightly brushed against the tender 
spot. 

“Homocea?” 1 apologetically queried. 

“Ho—Mo’s here! Mo, Iky Mo, Sloper, Roas, Judy; 
Dalziel, ‘Sloper’! The complete Pelmanic circlet 
marveelious!’’ 

: ‘You remember, the Mammoth Memorizer con- 
tinued, me telling you, young Bozzy, that, in the days 
of my- budding etfulgence, Comic Paperdom was, like 


Gaul, divided into three parts ‘Punch,’ ‘Judy’ and 


‘Fun.’ They came out, like the little figures in the 
Cash Registers, within a few doora of each other. 
‘Punch’ was at 85, ‘Fun’ at 80 and ‘Judy’ at 73. 
Threepence, twopence and one penny was the respec- 
tive price. 

Ours was the tupp’ny one. Then as now! 

The editors, I take it, met at times on the pave 
ment outside and, in my mind’s eye, Horatio, I see 
them pass each other with a stony glare or, contrari- 
wise, a friendly wink. Popped upstairs, perhaps, there 
to peep furtively over the low blind, to keep an eye on 
the paper boys to get an idea how many bundles or 
quires they were buying or brought back. 

Should a new or prospective subscriber enter & 
rival editorial sanctum the other two would wireleas 
to each other with a grim grimace and bob down 
again out of sight. 

"Twas at 73 in ’67 on a hot and blustering August 
day that Charlie Ross and I first collaborated: 

We met, we gripped, one gave the password, 
“Sloperupatree,, the other the countersign, ‘How’s 
your father?’ And the deed was done. 

David and Jonathan were fools to us. 
Pithias weren’t in the eame street. 
Twins were poles apart. 

But anyhow— 

The proprietor of the paper at that time was @ 
Mr. Bourne. Who, what and why, was Bourne history 
relateth not and, as by this time, doubtless he has 
gone to the bourne from which no traveller returns, 
his loss must be bourne with fortitude. 

Perchance he dwelt at Bourneville, maybe he was 
bourne there—at the Castle of the Cocoa King, Cad- 
bury the First. P’raps, p’raps not! 

Three Comic Papers, I repeat, 
They came out all together. 
Appearing in the Street of Fleet, 
Whose editors would sometimes meet, 
With frosty glance and colder feet, 
F’en in the warmest weather. 
And one of these, belonging to Bourne, 
Was witty, wise, and clever. 
And Charlie and Ally they brought the thing out, 
Of that there is no manner of doubt 
No possible, probhble, shadow of doubt, 
No possible doubt whatever! 

But, by and bye, there came a change. 

A celebrated firm of wood engravers and printers, 
Dalziel Brothers, Camden Town, world famed and 
prosperous, who used to cut blocks for ‘Judy, cut 
in and bought the paper itself, lock, stock and barrel, 
This was in 1872 when the paper was five years old. 

George and Edward were the Dalziel Brothers. 

Edward had a large family, the eldest, a son named 
Gilbert, after his godfather, the famous artist, Sir 
John Gilbert. 

Now Gilbert Dalziel—Corn-fisticate that bird! ! ! '’ 

And the majestic Monopoliser jumped up with a 
yell, 

For the interfering parrot 
back of Dr. Johnson’s chair and, to aid the ascent, 
had dug its iron beak bang in the middle of the 
yaccination mark on the Aged Ruin’s left arm. 

The sitting was suddenly suspended. 


Miscellaneous. 


Accordians, Concertinas, Mandolines, Auto- 
harps, Phonofiddles, Banjos, Violins, Jazz outfits, 
Vickers, Royal Hill, Greenwich. 


Novelty Toys for Bazaars, etc. Sample parcels, 
5/.. Round lighter flints, 1/11 gross. 
Risby’s (A Dept.), 4, Union Street, Stonehouse, Plymouth. 


£2,000 Worth Cheap Photo Material ; samples, 
catalogues free ; also Enlargements, 12 by 10. 8d., 


any photo. Hackett's Works, July Road, Liverpool. 
STAMMERING. — 


| cured myself alter teachers, etc. had failed... | will cure 
you or your child by simple home treatment. Cure Guar- 
anteed or no charge. Write for free particulars. 

FRANK F. HUGHES, 7, Southampton Row, LONDON, W.C.1. 


Damon and 
The Siamese 


had climbed up the 
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about two minutes walk from the Jollibois. 


~ thing. 


ALLY SLOPER’S 


LORD BOB’S WEEKLY 
INDISCRETION. 


We were all enjoying the Christmas festivities at 
the Jollibois, dear chappies. There were crowds of nice 
£irls and heaps of mistletoe hanging everywhere, and if 
& chappie can’t enjoy himself then he ought to be 
°perated on. 

As I say, we were all feeling very merry and bright, 
and, after a very splendiferous Xmas dinner, we started 
discussing how we should spend the rest of the evening, 
All sorts of things were suggested until, suddenly, yours 
truly hit a real brainy notion. 

“Let’s go and serenade old Splutterflint,” I sug- 
ested. And everybody agreed it was a top-hole idea of 


-a Tag. 


I may as well explain that old Splutterflint lived 
He was a 
Mean old skunk who never spent a farthing if he could 
help it, and who was always tinding fauit with every- 
He lived by himself, except for an old house 
Keeper and a dog to keep the burglars away. And if 
there was one thing he hated more than anything else 
it was music, good or bad. He had been known to 


_threaten to set his dog on the waits last Christmas. 


Hence the serenading idea, dear chappies. 

In less than half an hour we had proyided ourselves 
With an outfit of instruments. and as none of us could 
Play for nuts, we calculated that we would give old 
Splutterflint a perfectly gorgeous time. 

: We arrived at his house, got all our instruments 
Into position, as it were, and off we went. 

The first thing we “played” (save the mark) was 
“Christians Awake,” and the noise we made miglit 
have awakened Nelson himself. 

Before he had got half-way through, the door 
Opened, and old Splutterilint himself, clad in a sort of 
comic firessing-gown, dashed down the path and shook 
his fist at us. 

“You scoundrels!” he yelled. “How dare you make 
that infernal noise? Go away or I'll have you all run 
in,” 


“We're collecting for the hospitals,” I replied. 
“Weigh out with a bit, and we'll depart.” 

“Not a penny!’’ roared the old gutter. ‘“‘ You'll zet 
Nothing here.” 

“Then we don’t move,” I retorted. “Let her go, 


boys.”’ 


-.-=. .We let her go; in fact, we made such a din that ola 


Splutterflint fairly danced with rage. 

He threatened to set the dogs on us, but we told him 
that we were all wearing armour’ plate, and that ro 
log could bite through it, Finally, just as we settled 


. down to an extra strong rendering of “ Hail! Christmas 


Morn” the old guffer rushed up to me and said: 

“Stop and I'll. give you something. I’ve got a 
business friend inside, and I’m trying to pull off a deal. 
If he hears any more of this horrible row he'll run 
away.” 4 

“Mr. Splutterflint,” I replied gravely, “I will pass 
Over the insult to me and my fellow musicians. I will 
likewise say nothing of the fact that you are doing 
Your friend—I mean, doing business at Christmas. 


. Bring over-a fiver for the London hospitals and we will 


depart,” 
* on a * * 
We got the fiver, although old Splutterflint used 
awful language before we parted. In fact, he called 


ns names that were not a bit Christmassy. 

All the same, we went buck to the Jollibois feeling 
that we had thoroughly enjoyed ourselves and done the 
hospitals a bit of good too. And afterwards the gals 
(when they heard all about it) gave us—but that’s 
enough for this week. 

(To be continued.) 


——_—_— }0 ———_. 
NOT REVERSIBLE 

A schoolmaster and an inspector were discussing 
Whether the children of that generation were as obser- 
vant as their fathers and grandfathers had been. The 
Schoolmaster said they were, the inspector said not, 
and proceeded to prove it. Turning to one of the 
Younger classes he asked for a number. One suid fifty- 
six, He went to the blackboard and put down sixty-five. 
No comment was made, so he again asked for a number. 
“Nineteen,” said a little boy. The inspector wrote 
down ninety-one, His case was as good as won, but to 
Clinch it he asked a third time. A bright little girl 
fot up and with a lisp said, ‘‘ Theventy-theven ’— 
(sevyenty-seven)—“‘ and thee if you can change that!” 


a 


TEACHING THE YOUNG IDEA. 


The New Boy—* You told me to come in and begin work to-day, 


sir. 

ae Ob. yes, = did. — =< a by cs flies and 
sticking them on t t : : 
Sa nase oe 


k2 . December 6th. 

Some one’s been spyin’ into thee, dear diary and 
copyin’ bits out, and Ally’s been printin’ ’em in his 
paper. It’s the truth anyhow, and it’s a wonder he 
can face it. Show’s he’s got no shame in him. What 
I mean to say it’s a mean trick to do, just like him: 
Crossing of i,s and dottin’ of t,s an’ all that. “Then 
again, look at the price of dicks—dix—dicshunaries 
or whatever it is, nowadays, as for minding peas and 
queues I thought we'd finished with them when 
Coupons ran out. Well, here goes, 

Only to think what might have been if I hadn’t 
married him. If I'd married the man Ma wanted 
me to have, I could have kept motor cars by the 
dozen, and had oysters for tea everyday of the week. 

It was his name set me against him, Ma said a 
rose by any other name would smell as sweet, but I 
couldn’t bear the thought of being called Mrs. Oxbelly. 
And now he’s rolling in money and with the gout, 
while Ally never gives me two pounds for house- 
keeping but what he wants to borrow it back. 

I was really a lovely girl. Of course I’ve matured 
a bit—there’s more of me now, but after all it’s me— 
just the same me. 

And Ma brought me up so genteel. 
governess for me, and I _ should have learnt 
everythin’ that was to be learnt, only Ma would get 
Miss Snifkins to help her do the washing every day. 
Then I had a holiday, 


especially about 
Always wore mittens when she had com- 
pany even when it was the broker’s man. 

He loved comin’ to us because Ma used to sing 


But Ma was most particular, 


etiquette. 


to him so loverly. I remember her singin’ “Sing 
Birdie, Sing,” and it made him cry. He said it 
reminded him of the dear dead days beyond recall 
when he kept ducks and chickens. ; 

Pa was a real genileman and an author. He used 
to write beautiful letters to people and lots of them 
paid him for them. Then the broker’s man said good- 
bye to us for a while. 

But when Pa’s eyesight was bad and he saw two 
pens and couldn’t tell what to write with, no letters 
were written, and the broker gentleman would come 
back. 

Ah! they were happy days, and I feel that Ally has 
robbed me of them and dragged me down. I was born 
for Society, and Ma always said I'd more blue blood in 
me than Mr. Reckitts. 

Pa’s grandfather was quite a celebrated man, and 
there was all about him in the newspapers. when he 
died. He was suspended for robbin’ a bank, but how 
he did it he never told. Pa said it was unfortunate 
that the secret died with him. 


(NY GREAT AUNT 


One of Pa’s great aunts was noted for her furs and 
her rabbit pies. It was unfortunate that a common 
woman swore that her cat had a fur exactly like Great 
Aunt’s because a lot of other women came and said the 
same thing about their cats. 


HALF-HOLIDAY. 


Had a. 


Great Aunt Charlotte had a lot of rabbit pies left on 
her hands after that, and she took it so to heart that 
she went into a convent—or some such place—and didn’t 
come out again for six months. 

I’ve always told Tootsie she ought to hold her head 
up, for few girls have a Ma so well connected as me. 
I told Lord Bob the other day that we’ve got more 
ancestors than him, even if we don’t brag. 

I remember when Ally first came courtin’ me. Of 
course I was young and foolish then, dear Diary, and 
didn’t know that all men were liars, Ally always said 
then that if he told me a lie it would choke him. But 
he developed an extra big sv allow soon after he knew 
me. 

But, mind you, he certainly didn’t tell the lies he 
does now... He said I was the sweetest and prettiest 
little peach he’d ever kissed, and, of course, that was 
true. I’m not conceited—I never was—but I was the 
Belle of Camberwell, and all the other girls were jealous 
of me. : 

But Ally’s said good-bye to the truth for donkey's 
years. Only yesterday he said I was like a millstone 
round his neck, just because I kissed him when I was 
stoney broke. 

Men are always conceited, and anyone can see Ally’s 
full of it. Thinks people like him. : 


Dear Diary, when the Dook calls, of course, he has 
-to ask if Ally is in, but it isn’t Ally he wants to see. 
It’s a lady , though I'll name no names; but I was born 
to be loved. 


Ma used to say, “Three divorces make a society 
beauty,” but she advised me not to respire to it. 

“You certainly get your photos sold everywhere 
when you aré a Society beauty—but you get nothing 
out of it,” she told me. ; : 

“No, poppet,” she would say to me, “divorces only 
raise the scum to the top. _ You, my child, are already 
at the top of the tree, and a divorce would only be a 
waste of money.” cv 

I remember when Ma used to go to a ball she looked 


so lovely that an artist’ waite to paint her. I was 
quite young then and T was jealous. 
“Ma paints herself, thank you,” I said! I’m afraid 


I hurt, the poor man’s feelings, for tears came into Lis 
eyes, though he pretended to laugh. 

I've many times thought how like Ma Iam. She 
often-weént.to balle, and Pa said a ball wasn’t complete 
if Ma wasn’t at the coffee bar. 

He always fetched her, and for days after that Le 
had plenty of money. ; 

And Pa.was very generous when he had money. 
I’ve known him buy Ma boxes of cigars, though Ma 
never smoked. Still, it showed a good heart and a nice 
feeling. 

I don’t know what's made me dwell so much on the 
past, dear Diary. I think it was because I found in an 
old tin box of Ally’s one of dear Pa’s 1.0.U.’s. 

When I showed it to Ally he said it was worth the 
five shillings he paid for it. 

“Tt was a lesson for me. 
I’ve profited by it.” 2 

The Hon. Billy, who w2s waiting to speak to 
Tootsie, said that he thought Ally had made a very 
big profit hy it. It may be so: I don’t know—a protit 
is usually without money 1: his owr country. 

But it’s nice to know that I'm far above Ally in 
every way, and many’s the time I've told him so. 

“Ah! that comes of your sleepiv in the attic, when 
I’ve been at work thinkin’ hard in the drawing-room, 
with me feet in the oven and me head hard against the 
sink.” 

Alas! dear Diary, I’ve lowered myself once; but if 
Ally runs over a motor-bus one dark night. I shall 
never marry beneath me again. 

(To be continued.) 


” Ally said, “and I hope 


‘of 


DEAR, DEAR! 


Co-operation is vexation, 
Coalition was as bad. 
The term “ Wee-Free,’’ 
Doth puzzle me, 
And Labour drives me mad' 


-——)o(—_—_- 


| ASK YOU. 


“My very dear child,” said the pater pedantic, 

“Your frivolous ways will soon drive me quite 
frantic. 

I assure you, my dear, ’twould be better for you 

To be going through life with an object in view.” 


> 


“You're a priceless old parent,” the naughty girl 
said, 

As she patted the dome of his fatherly head. 

“But, you precious old bean, when it comes to a 
view, 

Could life offer a much bigger object than you?’ 
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os ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY. 


THE RESOURCEFUL ANGLER. 


‘he Fairy - (who has just popped in from the children’s ba!lroom and can’t find anything to eat) 
Keep still, Granny, while I turn you into a cream tart.” - 


FOOTBALL TERM—" Smith completely lost his head in front of goal.” 


| (wre 


oh . fv / 
ANW SJ 
SAAT 


Old Gent—* Where were you 
= born, - boy ; "i 
‘ ommy—1 was born in Lon- 
= Sa = Mh, F don.” 
—— Old Gent—** What part ?” 
Tommy—“ All of me, of 


ae J 
a 
” 
course. 


Football Director—** What a putrid geme you put up on Saturday, Hardbake. How do you Sport ** Want a job bea'ing—ever done any before?” 
=< account for it?’ Applicant—" Heaps. I was three years wth a carpet- 
Farnous Footer Merchant—* Well, d'you know, what I mean to say, nobody kissed me!” beating firm.” 


ALLY 


WEAK NERVES 


ELECTRICITY 
THE NATURAL REMEDY 


Weak nerves lead to all sorts of functional disorders. Without a 
plentiful supply of Nerve Force the power of every organ to perform its 
ction is diminished or impaired. Lacking Nerve Force ; 
—The blood travels slowly in its channels. 
—It is imperfectly oxygenated. 
Food is undigested and not assimilated. 
Elimination of waste matter is insufficient. 
~The blood becomes tainted with poisonous matter, 
—There is in-nutrition or mal-nutrition. 
~The brain is incapable of great or sustained effort, 
~The whole tide of life in the body is low. 
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All the functions being imperfectly performed, there begins a state of 
chy in the body. The stomach rebels and there is indigestion, 
‘he liver ‘‘ strikes” and there is a sluggish liver or Biliousness. The 
ones fail, and there are Uric Acid Disorders, including Rheumatism 
and Gout. Even the brain becomes affected, resulting in Insomnia, 
rain Fag, and other Mental and Nerve Troubles, 


Electricity Restores Nerve Force 


It is not drugs nor medicine that can replace this deficiency of Nerve 


Force. These can only coerce or coax overworked and enfeebled organs 
into temporary functionalactivity. Electricity is the natural co-equiva- 
ent to human Nerve Force, and the success of the Pulvermacher 


Electrological Treatment is wholly due to the fact that it restores lost 
erve Force by the most scientific and successful method. 


Curative Electricity in Your Home 


You can wear the Pulvermacher Appliance in your business daily or 
even while asleep. Although powfully electrical, they give no shock to 
the system, but gently and steadily pour a continuous and curative flow 
of electricity into all the nerve centres. The whole nervous system 
tesponds quickly and sympathically, and immediately all the functions 
of the body begin to be performed heathfully, easily, and with their 
Natural vigor. 


Write for this “Guide to Health and Strength” to-day, 


If your nerves are weak, 

If your digestion is poor, 

f your liver is sluggish, 

f you are constipated, 

f you have Rheumatism or Gout, 

If you are easily tired and depressed, 

If you lack confidence or will-power, 
or if you are in any way “below par,” “run down,” or ailing you will 

ind the secret of health in its pages. 

Post to the Superintend nt, Palvermacher E’ectrological Institute, Ltd., 
203. Vulcan House, 56. Ludgate Hill, London, E.C,4. 


Those who can do so are cordially invited to call, when Free Advice 
and Demon:trations will be given. 
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CONVEYANCING, 


47e—""I am sure you will bear me out, Miss Gladys, when I 
tell you that I love you, dear.” 


” 


She— Oh, no; it will be either papa or my eldest brother.” 


SLOPER’S 


She—“ Did you hear of the awful fright Harry got on his 
wedding day 7" 
He—" Yes; | was there—and saw her,” 


an 


THE BOY SLOPER’S POINT OF VIEW 
By CHARLES ROSS, 

"TWAS the other night—when a strong pair of 
hands were laid upon me—and a sonorous voice said :— 

“Boy! thou has never been to Aldershot—”’ 

“No, no! not there!” 

“Why not there?” said A, Sloper. 

‘Because Pa, I have already done my bit there in 
the Great War—and if you remember per chance. my 
last journey to Stockport—inclusive fares and refresh- 
ments—was not particularly profitable?” ; 

But here the Eminent Litterateur tightened his grip 
and made further resistance ridiculous. 

“My Boy, when I send you down to Aldershot to 
see Fred Karno’s Revue—you will not be allowed—as 
upon the last occasion—to go chicken-chasing behind 
the Scenes, or popping into the Principals’ Dressing 
Rooms mopping up the ‘un-claimed!’ I shall give you 
a card to my friend, the Manager, Mr. Lionel Weeks, 
with strict instructions that you shall be warned off 
the Stage Door, and when you have written your bit, 
you will return by the 10.40,” 

So, here I am at the Hippodrome, Aldershot—and 
you can take it from me I’ve had nothing stronger 
than dry Ginger and Oarter’s Ohips. When you said 
go and see Fred Karno’s Revue—“ Oh Yes!” I thought 
you were a bit on the loopy side—otherwise bats in 
the Belfry! 

To begin with, I enquired of the charming young 
creature in the Box Office—‘ What’s on thia week?’ 

“Oh Yes!” said she, amiling sweetly:—‘‘I mean,” 
sald I, “is it a Variety programme, or a Revue?” 

“It’s a Revue—Oh Yes!” said she. 

“Yes,” says I—‘‘but don’t keep on saying 
Yes’! Is there no title to the thing?” 

“Oh Yes!” says she—! !! But here somebody want- 
ing to buy tickets pushed me out of the cue, and that 
terminated the argument. So I suppose the title “Oh 
Yes”’—is as good as any other. 

Did I mention, Pa, that there was a story in “Oh 
Yes!’"’? Ob yes! There is a story! The young 
gentleman—“‘in front”’—who ably represents Mr. 
Karno—was overjoyed when I discovered it. 

It is a dinkey little story—all about somebody’s 
Garter, It’s a shy, modest little story—after the style 
of most Revues. 

Nothing to get brain-fever over, and I hadn’t been 
there two minutes after the curtain went up—when it 
struck me all of a sudden—wrapt up in a couple of 
lines. It was kind of playing hide and seek—betwoen 
Florence Harrington’s “Holiday Time” number, and 
Leslie Rome’s “‘ Peggy O'Neill.” 

Then all of a sudden—like one of Jackson Owen’s 
love Baloons—it went biff!, and the little story had 
vanished ! 

So—Pa, if you didn’t mind, I went out and had 
another Dry Ginger. I knew I should catch that 
elusive little story—before 10.15. And—would you be- 
lieve it!, there it was in the last scene—curled up 
fast asleep—in An Old English Garden—until finally 
the Chorus came, and somebocy awoke it! 

Anyway, Pa, here’s my little bit, but I can’t quite 
figure out that title—‘“Oh Yes.” 

Did the young lady say “Oh yes” when she lost 
her garter? or did she say “Oh—...” something 
else? Why didn’t she say “There You Are Then!’ 
or “Go As You Please,” or “High Heels and Stock- 
ings” or anything else touring the Provinces? 

Still, let it go at that—as old Bill Shakespeare 
says, what’s in a name—so long as it’s a good Revue, 
with a jolly fine comedian like Jackson Owen, and 
Miss Doris Chappell, Mona Frewer, also—Florence 
Harrington, and a pretty and tuneful Chorus to back 
them up. 


‘Oh 


HALF-HOLIDAY., 13 


MY LANDLORD. 


THE other morning I came upon him standing in 


_ the kitchen, ruefully surveying two pairs of boots, 


“Look at these,” he growled. Picking a pair from 
the table, I did so. 

“What do you make of them?” he asked. 

“Me? Oh, I don’t make anything of them now. Of 
course, when I was a boy I used to knock the leather 
off and put a piece of string through it, after soaking 
it in water, to lift bricks and things up by,” I re- 
plied. 

“Don’t be a fool!” he snapped, seizing the boots 
from my hands and glaring up at me. “I gave 
twelve-and-nine for those boots six weeks ago, and 
now look at them—what are they?” 

A short time later I met him ambling along the 
High Street, carrying something. I could tell by the 
way he was walking that whatever it was it was very 
heavy. 

After dinner that day I found him with the bacon 
knife, trying to follow some lines he had drawn on a 
syuare of leather. Beside him stood the two pairs of 
boots, 

“Busy?” I ventured to enquire. 

He glared at me, but never replied, Instead, down 
he leant, and went on with h‘s leather cutting. 

Looking about I discovered what he had been 
carrying when I had seen him that morning. 

It was an iron last, with three feet—father’s 
mother’s and children’s. He had hidden it under the 
dresser, but I saw it all right, 

Some time after,) as I sat in the front room, 
writing, I heard lond banging and hammerings pro- 
ceeding from the regions of the kitchen. Taking ro 
notice, I pursued my occupation. 

Crash! Bang! Jumping up, I rushed out into the 
kitchen. 

There he stood, with a hammer in one hand, gazing 
at a broken chair. The last lay, with a shoe still 
affixed to one iron foot, sideways on the floor, having 
completely smashed the eat’s best dinner plate during 
its evolutions. 

“Anything serious?” I asked, 


“Oh, I don’t quite know,” he murmured. (I could 
see he looked rather scared.) ‘I’m not used to having 
nails in my mouth, but I’d popped some in, like shoe- 
makers do, when I commenced to mend that shoe, and 
I’m wondering if I might have swallowed one in the 
excitement of that chair giving way under the last.” 

Suddenly he remembered that he only put out the 
same number of nails as he had counted round the 
sole of Horace’s boot (which had heen mended pre- 
viously) so that he wonld orly put the right number 
in. ar 

“Then it’s easy to ascertain whether you've 
swallowed one or two,” I cheerfully remarked, “ count 
the number you’ve knocked in, and the number you 
have still on the table, 

“There are fifteen knocked in,” I exclaimed. 

“There’s only eighteen here,” he groaned, “ that” 
makes thirty-three, and I had out thirty-five from 
the packet. I must have swallowed two!’ he gasped, 
as he sank into a chair. 

“But surely you couldn’t swallow two nails and 
not know!” I remarked. , 

“Yes, you could,” he husked, “if they went down 
head first, and I’d forgotten all about then being in 
my mouth when I tried to save the last from falling.” 

Poor old chap! He gulped down water and dry 
crusts, and pushed his body about to see if he could 
make them tickle his irride and let him know they 
were there, He looked ghastly. Suddenly his eyes 
stood out and his head shot forward. 

“There’s one,” he aimost yelled. 

“ Where?” T asked, gazing at his rotund form, “can 
you feel it?” 

He sprang up from the chair, and diving under 
the table, came out with a tiny rail. 

“Still one missing,” he remarked ruefully, gazing 
all around the floor. 

I absently counted the nails on the table. 

“How many did you make on here?” I asked. 

“Eighteen, and that last one makes nineteen,” he 
answered. 

“You’re wrong,” I said, 
now.” 

“Must have counted them wrong at first,” he 
smiled, the relief at having no nails inside him show- 
ing itself in hia rising! colour. 

The next dinner-time, llorace came crying home 
from an inspection of the Christmas shops, His father, 
my landlord, demanded the reason. 

“Boo hoo!” blubbered poor Horace, “a nail keeps 
pricking me foot and I’ve lost one of me soles!” 

No one spoke as Horace removed his boots. 

Even my Landlord can stand a smile against him- 
self at the festive season! 

“o be continued.) 


“there are twenty here 


“from his lips. 
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THE DEVIL AND THE DUTCHMAN, 


One day Poots was alone in his attic. 
The only commission he had on hand 
was a new sign for the inn round the 
corner. ‘The board was on the easel 
waiting for the paint, and Poots was 
in front of it waiting for the inspira- 
tion—but it would not come. In sheer 
desperation he threw down his pallet 
and brush, cursing the public, cursing 
Rubens, cursing everybody but him- 
self. At last in the bitterness of his 
heart he cried: 

“IT would sell my soul to the very 
Devil to become the most famous 
painter in the Netherlands.” 

The Dutchman tried all sorts of 
doives to induce business. Rubens 
did heads for twenty guilders and 
three-quarter figures for thirty. 
cut under by giving the frame in at 
the same prices, but Rubens kept his 
connection, and before long he doubted 
his charges. In vain did Poots give 
out that Rubens used inferior, paints 
and that the colours would. fade long 
before his (Poots) tones were even 
mellow. Nobody believed him. 

“TI sell my very soul,’’ said Van 
Poots. ; 

The words slipped quite involuntarily 


mean exactly what he said, But no 
sooner were they uttered than there 
was a flash “and a bang, and the Devil 
stood before him. 

““My dear. fellow,’ said he, ‘‘ it’s 
uncommon lucky fce you I» happened 
to be passing and heard’ you. Souls 
are at a discount in your city just 
now. JI never had. so many agree- 
ments before in a week,’ and with 
these words he whipped out of his side 
a strip of greasy parchment and an 
ugly-looking pen. 

Poots stared at him in dismay. 

“IT spoke rather hastily just sow,” 
he stammered. 

** Of course you did, my boy,’’ said 
the Devil. “Truth will out. Call 
me in haste and sign at your leisure,” 
and he held the pen towards him. 
** Shall-I read the terms over?’’. And 
before Poots could reply, he was reet- 
ing them out in villainous law Latin, 
and never a word did the artist under- 
stand. 

‘* They ate all in order, you see,’’ 
the Devil went on, as he mended his 
pen with the end of his tail. ‘‘ Your 
wish will. be gratified. You will be- 
come the most famous painter in the 
Netherlands, and will. no doubt have 
ua good time of it.. When you die I 
shall provide lodging and warmth for 
you free of charge,”’ 


Poots - 


He probably did» not™ 


Poots rapidly surveyed the situation 
in his own mind. If he continued his 
existence without the Dsvil’s assist- 
ance there was nothing in view in this 
life but bankruptcy, destitution, and 
misery, and a very poor look-out here- 
after, for he knew his morals were com- 
pletely bad. 

On the other hand, if he accepted 


_the Devil’s terms he would be ensured 


of fame and money on earth with no 
worse look-out when he died. 

** Look alive!’’ said the fiend, ‘‘ I’m 
desperately pressed for time. Rosalie 
Achterberg is simply raving for me to 
complete a similar purchase.” 
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said the Devil, rolling up the scroll. 
“Your number is two billion and 
fortv-iwo. Please don’t forget. It’s a 
nice little seat in the middle, and I 
shouldn’t like you to miss it. Ha! 
ha!’ and with a hideous mocking 
laugh the fiend snapped his fingers and 
vanished in green smoke. 

Poots did not like the laugh at all, 
and he wished now he had not signed 
so readily, but it was too late to re- 
pine. 

The next day his luck came. 

For the encouragement of Art six of 
the City Fathers had decided to have 
their portraits and those of their wives 
painted and then present them to the 
town. 

Tenders had been invited for the 
work and Poots had quoted. On the 


scratched it, she bit it, and the alder- 
man laid on with his stick while the 
burgomaster kicked him with his 
boots. After five minutes hearty and 
undivided attention they left Poots on 
the floor, bleeding, battered, and half 
dead. 

Now the cause of the commotion was 
this. The gallery had been closed for 


“a fortnight while repairs were going in 


in the building, and when it had been 
re-opened it was found that a marvel- 
lous alteration had taken place in the 
twelve pictures. 

Each defect in the criginal was de- 
picted on the canvas—reproduced and 
intensified. Wrinkles were now ap- 
parent where none had been before, 
and»they were first-rate wrinkles ~ of 
great depth and length. Blotches and- 


That decided Poots, for he wag in 
love with Rosalie. 

** We shall be together for ever,’’ he 
thought. 

“All right, Il 
** Here’s some ink,”’ 
bottle ‘of his own. 

The Devil srailed indulgently. 

“T prefer the natural fluid, mynhecr. 
Your arm, please. Thank you.”’ 

He took hold of his arm and tickled 
it gently with a horry finger, _ The 
blood oozed slowly. He dipped the 
pen in the crimson flow, and handed it 
to the painter. 

Poots write his name in good legible 
characters on the document and added 
his usual flourish. 

** Thank you; that will do nicely,” 


sign,” he said. 
producing a little 


Soa ae 
/Xneo 


Offended Customer—* Take that disgusting thing away, will you? What do you 
take me for—a curate 7?" 


He was followed by crowds wherever he went. 


day following his interview with the 
Devil he received notice that his tender 
had been accepted, and that the burgo- 
master’s wife was waiting for her first 
sitting. 

Poots hurried off in great glee, He 
made a very tolerable picture of the 
lady, and when that was done he 
tackled her husband in his robe and 
fal-de-lals, and so on through the whole 
dozen. 

He did his work conscientiously, like 
the true artist he was. He smoothed 
down the wrinkles, ignored all spots 
and warts, toned down the red noses, 
put a delicate hue on the cheeks, 
trimmed -up the whiskers and black- 
ened the eyelashes; he spared no ex- 
pense in colours and used real gold- 
leaf for the chains of office. The result 
‘was that a dozen pictures in the latest 
decadent style were soon hung in the 
Town Hall, and were visited not only 
by the citizens of Amsterdam but by 
the inhabitants of the neighbouring 
villages. Even Rubens came to look 
at them next time he was over, and 
under a sneer tried to conceal his 
envy. 

But still things did not swim with 
Poots. His tender had’ been so miser- 
ably low that there was little profit in 
the work, and no fresh orders came 
round, for Rubens was doing all the 
busiriess outside contracts. 

Poots summoned the Devil to ex- 
plain matters, but he, never would 
come, and one day the artist was sit- 
ting in his attic brooding and discon- 
solate. Suddenly the door opened and 
in rushed the burgomaster in a terrible 
passion. 

*“ Look here, Mynheer Van Poots, 
what do you mein by this infernal 
foolery? You are making us the, jest 
of the whole world. By my father’s 
soul you shall rue it.” 

Scarcely had he finished the out- 
burst, when an infuriated alderman 
rushed in. . He, made straight for 
Poots and flourished his walking-stick 
threateningly. The artist retreated 
behind. his table and surveyed his 
visitors with wonder and fear. 

“Pray explain, gentlemen,” said he. 
“T am at a loss to account for your 
behaviour.” 

““Let me get at the’ monster!’’ 
screamed a voice in the passage, and in 
bounded Mistress Swagemaeker, the 
last lady who had sat for him. 

She rushed at the luckless artist and 
seized his head. She pounded it, she 

A 


spots came in an epidemic, and the 
noses blushed profusely. On the chins 
and upper lips of the tadies down of 
varied thickness and shade made its 
appearance, and great crowsfeet 
gathered under the eyes. The pictures 
were now horrible travestie: of the 
originals, 

As the canvases had been presented 
to the town they could not be taken 
away without the authority of the 
council, and as the six City Fathers had 
earned the ill-will of the remainder by 
theif self-glorification in having their 
portraits painted, there was no chance 
of a vote of the majority agreeing to 
the removal of the pictures, 

So there they hung in alli their hid- 
eousness, and the whole countryside 
came to see them, and the painter of 
them became—as he had wished—‘‘the 
most famous painter in the Nether- 
lands.” But mo one asked him to 
paint a picture, and he was generally 
to be found in his attic cursing his 
foolishness for not having made a more 
definite arrangement with the Evil 
One. 

_ And the Devi! himself seemed to be 
in those portraits. Sometimes the sub- 
jects grew older and became aged hags 
of women and hoary wrecks ot men. 
Then overnight they would run back 
to childhood, and baby faces would 
stare out of women’s dresses and be al- 
most smothered by aldermen’s robes. 

_ You never could tell what would be 
in those pictures for twenty-four 
hours running. The whole country 
rang with laughtér and with the fame 
of the painter, Van Poois. He was 
followed by crowds wherever he went, 
and if any man knew what it was to be 
famous, this one did. 

And the six City Fathers and their 
wives became the laughing-stoek of the 
land. 

Then Poots died suddenly and my- 
steriously. 

His untimely death was lamented by 
the United Nethrelands, for then the 
pictures became all right again, and to 
this day are among the chief treasures 
of Amsterdam. 

So, as I said before, if you make 
an agreement with the Devil, be very 
careful in the wording of it. If you 
don’t look round all the corners he'll 
grant you the letter of your wish and 
play the fool with the rest, just as he 
did with Van Poots, the famous Dutch 
painter, 
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HOW GREAT MEN GET THERE.J. RAMSAY MAcDONALD, M_P. 


AS Leader of the second largest the present Government, and in accord- Government. Should Be accept, and 
Party in the House of Commons, Mr. ance with Constitutional usage—be sent succeed in getting together a Cabinet, 
Ramsay MacDonald would—in the fer by the King, who would entrust he would then become the first Labour 
event of the defeat and resignation of him with the task of forming a rew Prime Minister in British history. 
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BABY AND THE OPERA GLASSES. 


THE F.O.S, GALLERY, 


LORD WOOLAVINGTON, F.O.S, 


Nineteen-twenty-two will he put down in plain black 
and white and marked with a red seal in Lord 
Woolavington’s Stud Book. As Sir James Buchanan 
he began the lucky year, he ends it a Peer of the Realm, 
a Derby winner, with a colt of his own breeding, and as 
first in a big field of winning owners on the flat. His 
Ludship has pulled off a pretty total of 32,068 sover- 
eigns—or at all events, Treasury Notes—and if that 
doesn’t make him a proud chap, then nothing will. And 
what’s more, he’s out to do better next year. 


Keep one eye on Town Guard, my merry punters, and 
the other on Poor Pa’s particular pal, Lord Woolavington. 
The turf has no more popular owner or better sportsman. 


Chiefly because he has such winning ways he was 


created Friend of Sloper and the Award of Merit. 


conferred on him December Ist, 1922. - 


t, “Its all very well you wanting my daughter,’’ said the pork manufacturer, ‘ but yer got to 


. GOOD SPORTS. 


ANDY CUNNINGHAM, 
Glasgow Rangers—Scottish International (training). 


_ One cf the best sports and ‘most popular Scots in 
the Land o’ Cakes and elsewhere. : 


make yer way in the world first, young man. Yer got to beginright -at the fcot of the ladder and - 
work yer way up—and o0’o knows but yer may find my daughter ready to welcome yer when yer gets 2, And that very night did that young man take unto himself a lad/er—place his feet carefully 
tothetop!”’ ‘ Very good sir—” said the young man, “‘I’ll make careful note of it!” : on the Jowest rungs and del:berately proceed to cl’mb up to the very top! ‘ 


: ; 4. And when that Manufacturer of Pork~- who had heard a noise in the night—had opened the 
3. And, there, what should he find—just as the old pork manufacturer had predicted—but that the garden door, there was a note awaiting him—‘* Dear Sir, many thanks, I have carried out your 


young lady her elf was ready there, with a welcome and a realise !— instructions to the letter.” 
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